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WHAT  FOOD  SUPPLY  FIGURES  SHOW 

The  American  market  basket  contains  a wider  variety 
of  foods  and  more  of  certain  important  nutrients  today 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Several  factors 
have  played  a part  in  bringing  about  these  changes. 
Technological  advances  in  agriculture  and  in  marketing 
have  increased  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  foods  in  the 
market.  Higher  incomes  have  enabled  more  people  to 
buy  the  kinds  of  foods  they  want.  Furthermore,  through 
education  people  have  become  more  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  nutrition. 

How  we  arrive  at  food  supply 
estimates 

Commodity  specialists  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  provide  nutritionists  with  yearly  per  capita 
estimates  on  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  various  foods 
brought  into  the  Nation’s  kitchens.  These,  estimates, 
often  referred  to  by  economists  as  “disappearance”  data, 
are  obtained  by  adding  together  tire  total  quantities  of 
food  produced  in  this  country  each  year,  the  quantities 
of  food  carried  over  from  the  previous  year,  and  all  im- 
ported foods.  Deducted  from  this  total  available  for 
consumption  are  the  quantities  of  foods  that  are  ex- 
ported, left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year,  taken  by  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  used  for  feed,  seed,  or  non-food  pur- 
poses. Estimated  losses  occurring  in  distribution  chan- 
nels are  deducted.  The  remaining  food  is  considered  to 
ha\'c  “disappeared”  into  civilian  channels  and  to  ap- 
proximate annual  consumption.  The  figures  represent 
economic  consumption  rather  than  physiological  inges-  ■ 
tion,  since  the  food  supply  is  measured  at  the  retail  level. 

These  per  capita  estimates  generally  reflect  year  to 
year  changes  satisfactorily.  However,  they  may  be  less 
satisfactory  at  times  when  there  is  abnormal  accumula- 
tion or  depletion  of  retail  stocks.  For  example,  in  re- 


viewing the  food  supply  over  the  past  half-century  the 
years  1945  and  1946  appear  to  be  years  of  high  food 
consumption  and  consequently  peak  years  for  most  of 
the  nutrients.  Since  the  food  supply  data  measure 
trends  at  the  retail  level,  economists  explain  these  peak 
years  as  being  partly  due  to  abnormally  high  stock  ac- 
cumulation by  both  retailers  and  consumers.  This  was 
particularly  true  after  V-J  Day  because  stocks  had  been 
depleted  in  1945  and  prices  were  expected  to  go  up. 

The  most  important  use  of  the  national  food  supply 
figures,  a historical  series  dating  back  to  1909,  is  to 
measure  longtime  trends  in  average  levels  of  food  and 
nutrient  consumption  in  the  country  as  a whole.  They 
do  not  provide  a basis  for  evaluating  the  nutritional 
levels  of  the  diets  of  groups  within  the  population.  The 
survey  data,  described  on  page  3,  provide  such  a basis 
for  the  food  supplies  of  groups  of  households. 

What  are  trends  in  food 
consumption? 

In  brief,  the  trend  has  been  toward  more  milk  and  its 
products  (other  than  butter),  meat  and  poultry",  eggs, 
fats,  and  sugars  (figs.  3,  5,  7).  We  are  also  eating  more 
green  and  yellow  vegetables  and  citrus  fruits  and  toma- 
toes, but  less  of  many  of  the  other  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  especially  potatoes  (figs.  9,  11).  Consump- 
tion of  grain  products  has  been  steadily  downward  (fig. 
7).  What  effect  have  these  shifts  had  upon  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  the  food  supply? 

Total  calories  are  down 

The  food  supply  in  1909  was  almost  3,600  calories 
per  person  per  day  compared  with  about  3,200  in  1956. 
The  lowered  caloric  value  of  the  food  supply  reflects  a 
reduced  caloric  need.  During  the  past  half  century  we 
Irave  had  a marked  decrease  in  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation on  farms — 35  percent  in  1909  compared  with  12 


percent  today.  We  also  have  had  widespread  increases 
in  many  laborsaving  devices  on  farms,  in  factories,  and 
in  homes.  Consequently,  people’s  activities  require  less 
energy  than  formerly.  Also  contributing  to  a decreased 
caloric  need  is  the  increasing  proportion  of  elderly  per- 
sons in  the  population. 

Actual  per  capita  caloric  consumption  is  lower  than 
formerly.  But  when  suitable  adjustment  is  made  for 
changes  in  activity  and  in  age  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion the  average  caloric  consumption  is  about  equivalent 
to  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  (fig.  1 ) . 

Calories  from  fat  are  up 

The  share  of  the  total  calories  derived  from  nutrient 
fat  increased  from  32  percent  in  1909  to  41  percent  in 
1956.  Meanwhile  carbohydrates  decreased  from  56  per- 
cent to  47  percent.  Protein  has  stayed  around  11  to  12 
percent. 

The  average  quantity  of  nutrient  fat  in  the  food  sup- 
ply was  126  grams  in  1909-13.  In  1935-39  this  had 
increased  to  133  and  by  1956  it  had  reached  the  high 
level  of  148  grams,  an  increase  of  17  percent  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  (fig.  2). 

The  increase  in  total  fat  from  1935-39  to  1956  is 
derived  about  equally  from  animal  and  vegetable  sources. 
In  the  contribution  to  fat  of  foods  from  animal  sources, 
the  large  increase  in  use  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  is 
somewhat  offset  by  the  decrease  in  use  of  butter.  But- 
ter consumption  is  about  half  of  what  it  was  in  1935-39 
and  lard  consumption  has  decreased  slightly.  Although 
margarine  provided  3 times  the  amount  of  fat  as  in 
1935-39,  its  increase  has  not  quite  equaled  the  decrease 
of  butter.  Together  the  table  fats,  butter  and  margar- 
ine, are  down  almost  15  percent  as  sources  of  fat.  How- 
ever, salad  dressings  are  now  contributing  one  and  a half 
times  as  much  nutrient  fat  as  two  decades  ago. 

More  protein  from  animal  sources 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  flour  and  cereal  prod- 
ucts stood  first  among  food  groups  in  supplying  protein ; 
the  meat,  poultry,  fish  group  was  second.  Consumption 
of  grain  products  has  decreased  steadily  until  now  it  is 
only  one-half  its  amount  in  1909  (fig.  7).  As  a result, 
grains  have  shifted  to  third  place  in  importance  in  pro- 
viding protein.  The  meat,  poultry,  fish  group  has  moved 
to  first  place  and  dairy  products  to  second. 

All  animal  products  combined  have  been  providing 
an  increasing  share  of  the  protein.  Two- thirds  of  the 
total  protein  in  the  food  supply  today  comes  from  ani- 
mal sources  compared  with  one-half  in  earlier  years. 

The  protein  in  the  food  supply  was  at  its  highest  level 
in  1909  and  again  in  1945-46 — about  103  grams  per 
person  per  day  ( fig.  2 ) . Protein  was  lowest  ( 88  grams 
per  person  per  day)  in  1935  when  meat,  poultry,  fish 


WHAT  THE  FOOD  SUPPLY  AND 
DIETARY  SURVEYS  TELL 

• Some  U.  S.  diets  have  room  for  improvement  in 
at  least  one  key  nutrient 

Number  of  families 
that  could  use  more 

Calcium  3 in  10 

Ascorbic  acid  1 in  4 

Vitamin  A value  / . 

Thiamine ( ^ ® 

Riboflavin  1 in  7 

Protein ) 

Iron  \ 1 in  10 

Niacin  J 

• Whose  diets  have  room  for  improvement 

Especially  diets  of  families  in  the  South 
Especially  diets  of  families  with  low  incomes 
But  also,  diets  of  families  elsewhere  and  of 
some  families  with  higher  incomes 

• What  to  do  about  it 

For  higher  calcium  and  riboflavin — stress  milk 
and  cheese 

For  higher  A and  C — stress  vegetables  and 
fruit  in  general 

Accent  citrus  fruit 

Accent  dark  green  and  deep  yellow 
vegetables 

Accent  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes 
Accent  tomatoes,  melons,  and  berries — 
in  season 

For  higher  thiamine — stress  grain  products,  and 
pork 

Accent  whole  grain,  enriched  and  re- 
stored flour,  cereals,  and  bread 
For  higher  protein,  iron,  and  niacin — stress 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  grain  products,  dry 
beans,  and  nuts 

Also  stress  milk  for  higher  protein 
Accent  whole  grain,  enriched  and  re- 
stored grain  products  for  iron  and 
niacin 


consumption  reflecting  the  economic  situation  of  the 
population  dropped  to  its  lowest  point.  By  this  time 
consumption  of  grain  products  had  declined  to  a level 
considerably  below  what  it  was  in  1909.  Since  1946 
protein  available  for  consumption  has  fluctuated  be- 
tween 94  and  97  grams  per  person  per  day. 

More  calcium  and  riboflavin 

Some  nutrients  follow  the  trend  of  specific  foods  more 
closely  than  others.  Calcium  and  riboflavin  are  two  of 
these.  The  quantity  of  these  nutrients  in  the  food  sup- 
ply is  closely  associated  with  the  total  consumption  of 
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milk  and  its  products  (figs.  4,  5).  Milk  products  (ex- 
cluding butter)  provide  three-fourths  of  the  calcium  and 
one-half  of  the  riboflavin  in  the  food  supply.  Available 
supplies  of  these  nutrients  were  at  their  peak  level  in 
1945-46  when  consumption  of  milk  products  was  high- 
est. The  two  nutrients  have  remained  at  slightly  lower 
levels  since  1947-49. 

B-vitamins  and  iron  up  largely  because  of  enrichment 

In  the  early  forties  iron,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  and 
niacin  were  added  to  bread  and  flour  under  the  enrich- 
ment program.  Consequently,  available  supplies  of  these 
nutrients  markedly  increased  at  that  time  (fig.  6). 

In  1956  the  enrichment  of  grains  added  the  following 
to  the  food  supply: 

Percent 


Iron  14 

Thiamine 30 

Riboflavin  11 

Niacin  15 


Since  the  early  forties,  however,  not  all  of  the  in- 
creases in  supplies  of  iron  and  B-vitamins  were  due  to 
enrichment.  Steady  increases  in  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products  increased  the  supply  of  riboflavin,  and 
increased  consumption  of  meat  and  poultry  since  the 
midthirties  contributed  greatly  to  the  supply  of  iron  and 
B-vitamins. 

Despite  the  important  contribution  which  enrichment 
of  grain  products  has  made  to  national  food  supplies  of 
the  B-vitamins  and  iron,  these  nutrients  have  been  de- 
clining in  recent  years.  A major  force  in  counterbal- 
ancing the  effect  of  the  enrichment  program  has  been 
the  decreasing  consumption  of  grain  products  which, 
even  before  enrichment,  was  a large  source  of  the  B- 
vitamins  and  iron.  Use  of  another  good  source  of  some 
of  these  nutrients — dry  beans  and  nuts — has  also  less- 
ened. Moreover,  recent  decreased  consumption  of  pork 
over  beef  has  had  a lowering  effect  on  supplies  of  thia- 
mine. 

A and  C increase  with  vegetables  and  fruit 

While  vegetables  and  fruits  are  good  sources  of  iron, 
calcium,  and  some  of  the  B-vitamins,  their  major  con- 
tribution to  the  food  supply  is  in  vitamin  A value  and 
ascorbic  acid.  They  provide  about  60  percent  of  the 
vitamin-A  value  and  90  percent  of  the  ascorbic  acid  in 
the  food  supply. 

Large  increases  in  green  and  yellow  vegetables  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  improvement  in  the  vitamin- 
A value  of  the  food  supply  (figs.  8,  9).  The  supply  of 
this  vitamin  was  highest  in  the  years  1943  to  1946  when 
victory  gardens  were  popular.  The  contribution  of  the 
* potato-sweetpotato  group  to  vitamin  A in  the  food  sup- 
ply  dropped  from  27  percent  in  1909-13  to  about  10 
f percent  in  1956  because  sweetpotato  consumption 
dropped  by  two- thirds  over  this  same  period. 


Large  increases  in  consumption  of  citrus  fruit  and 
tomatoes  and  green  and  yellow  vegetables  accounted  for 
the  large  and  steady  upward  trend  in  ascorbic  acid  from 
1909  to  1946  (figs.  9,  10,  11).  The  ascorbic-acid  level 
increased  more  than  one-fourth  during  this  period.  In- 
creases in  the  aforementioned  foods  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  marked  decreases  in  potatoes  and  sweet- 
potatoes,  once  major  contributors  of  ascorbic  acid. 

Since  1946  the  decrease  in  the  total  consumption  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  lowered  the  vitamin  A value 
and  ascorbic  acid  available  in  the  food  supply.  In  1956, 
the  ascorbic-acid  content  of  the  food  supply  was  esti- 
mated to  be  only  about  8 percent  higher  than  in  1909- 
13,  the  vitamin  A value,  6 percent  higher. 

WHAT  DIETARY  SURVEYS  SHOW 

Surveys  of  foods  used  in  households  all  over  the  coun- 
try add  to  the  information  about  USA  diets  that  we 
obtain  from  national  food  supply  estimates.  Home  econ- 
omists in  the  USD  A have  made  dietary  surveys  during 
the  depression  in  the  midthirties,  the  wartime  period  of 
1942,  postwar  in  1948  (cities  only),  and  most  recently 
in  1955.  The  information  gained  from  the  large  surveys 
has  been  augmented  by  numerous  smaller  studies! made 
in  selected  localities. 

These  food  surveys  were  made  by  visiting  a sample 
of  households  that  had  been  selected  by  statistical  meth- 
ods to  represent  all  the  households  being  studied.'  The 
interviewer  obtained  from  the  homemaker  a list  of  all 
the  foods  that  she  had  used  for  the  household  during  the 
7 days  immediately  prior  to  the  visit  and  how  much  of 
each  food.  The  quantities  reported  were  those  that  the 
homemaker  purchased  or  brought  in  from  the  garden, 
farm,  or  home  storage,  and  used  up.  No  adjustment 
was  made  for  food  that  may  have  been  discarded  in  the 
kitchen,  at  the  table,  or  left  on  plates. 

From  the  survey  data  averages  may  be  obtained  that 
are  comparable  after  suitable  adjustments  to  those  from 
the  U.  S.  food  supply  data.  In  addition,  averages  for 
groups  within  the  population  can  be  obtained.  The 
1955  survey  provided  averages  for  consumption  of  food 
and  nutritive  value  of  diets  of  households  in  cities  and 
in  rural  areas  in  four  geographical  regions,  and  at  differ- 
ent income  levels.  Furthermore,  information  can  be  ob- 
tained on  the  number  of  families  having  food  supplies 
containing  specified  levels  of  nutrients  from  data  fur- 
nished by  families  in  the  surveys. 

Many  family  diets  Still  not 
good  enough 

During  the  depression  years  of  the  midthirties,  a third 
of  the  diets  in  this  country  were  graded  “poor.”  Today, 
only  a tenth  could  be  called  “poor”  by  the  1936-yard- 
stick. 
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Charts  may  be  obtained  from: 

Division  of  Photography 
Office  of  Information 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

To  order  charts — 

1.  List  negative  number,  title,  and  size. 

2.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the 
“Office  of  Information, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.” 
Photographic  prints  are : 

8 X 10  inches,  $0.85  each 
5 X 7 inches,  $0.65  each 
4 X 5 inches,  $0.50  each 
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Despite  this  marked  improvement,  neairly  half  of  the 
nation’s  families  in  a week  in  1955  used  food  that  pro- 
vided less  than  current  allowances  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  in  one  or  more  nutrients.  These  allow- 
ances are  designed  for  planning  diets  that  will  be  ade- 
quate for  most  people.  Because  the  needs  of  individuals 
vaiy,  diets  falling  below  the  NRC  recommended  amounts 
are  not  necessarily  inadequate  nutritionally,  and  the  peo- 
ple consuming  them  are  not  necessarily  malnourished. 
They  may  be  faring  less  well,  however,  than  some  of  the 
people  whose  diets  meet  the  allowances. 

Calcium  and  ascorbic  acid  most 
often  below  allowances 

Calcium  and  ascorbic  acid  were  the  nutrients  most 
often  in  short  supply  when  judged  by  the  NRC  recom- 
mendations. Nearly  3 households  in  10  had  diets  below 
calcium  allowances.  For  ascorbic  acid  1 in  4 did  not 
meet  recommendations.  A considerable  number  of  those 
low  in  each  of  these  nutrients  had  diets  that  met  allow- 
ances in  all  other  respects. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  calcium  in  the  diets  came 
from  milk  and  its  products.  As  a group,  families  with 
recommended  levels  of  calcium  averaged  over  twice  as 
much  milk  per  person  as  the  group  not  meeting  allow- 
ances. 

Nearly  all  of  the  ascorbic  acid  in  the  diets  came  from 
fruits  and  vegetables — a great  deal  of  it  (over  one-third) 
from  citrus  fruits  alone.  Families  whose  diets  met  ascor- 
bic acid  allowances  used  over  twice  as  much  fruits  and 
vegetables  per  person  as  those  not  meeting  allowances. 
Furthermore,  a much  higher  proportion  of  their  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  represented  by  the  ascorbic  acid-rich 
citrus  fruits. 

From  15  to  20  percent  of  the  households  had  diets 
below  recommended  levels  in  vitamin  A value,  thiamine, 
and  riboflavin.  Less  than  10  percent  had  diets  not  meet- 
ing allowances  in  protein,  iron,  or  niacin.  However, 
nearly  all  of  those  low  in  protein  were  low  in  at  least 
three  other  nutrients.  The  groups  of  foods  that  con- 
tributed most  of  the  protein — milk  and  milk  products, 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  and  grain  products — also  sup- 
plied significant  quantities  of  vitamins  and  minerals. 

Diets  in  North  better  than  in  South 

In  1955  diets  of  families  in  the  North  were  better  than 
those  in  the  South  in  all  nutrients  except  iron  and  thia- 
mine. Southern  families  used  less  milk,  less  meat,  poul- 
try, and  fish,  and  less  fruits  and  vegetables.  Because 
they  used  much  more  grain  products  their  diets  were  as 
high  in  iron  and  thiamine  as  were  northern  diets.  Grain 
products  also  contributed  considerable  amounts  of  pro- 
tein, calcium,  riboflavin,  and  niacin,  but  not  enough  to 


bririg  diets  in  the  South  up  to  the  levels  of  those  in  the 
North. 

City  diets  in  North  improved  more 
than  South  from  1948  to  1955 

In  these  days  of  rapid  communication  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  gradual  disappearance  of  many  of  the  differ- 
ences we  used  to  associate  with  particular  geographical 
areas.  When  we  look  at  data  on  family  food  consump- 
tion, however,  we  find  that  the  South  is  still  different 
from  the  North  and,  surprisingly  enough,  even  more  dif- 
ferent in  the  nutritive  content  of  city  diets  in  1955  than 
in  1948.  Since  the  1948  survey  did  not  include  farm 
families  it  is  not  known  whether  the  same  relationship 
holds  for  the  farm  group. 

In  1948  diets  of  city  families  in  the  South  averaged 
slightly  higher  in  iron  and  thiamine  than  those  in  the 
North  and  only  slightly  below  in  other  nutrients.  How- 
ever, by  1955,  differences  were  greater. 

The  average  northern  city  diet  from  1948  to  1955  in- 
creased 15  percent  or  more  in  protein,  thiamine,  and 
niacin  and  about  10  percent  in  iron.  In  the  South  pro- 
tein and  niacin  increased  a little  less  and  thiamine  and 
iron  much  less  than  in  the  North.  The  North  had 
caught  up  to  the  South  in  iron  and  thiamine  and  had 
pushed  farther  ahead  in  protein  and  niacin.  Both  re- 
gions had  decreased  use  of  grains  by  an  eighth  and  had 
increased  consumption  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish — the 
North  by  over  a third  and  the  South  by  about  a half. 
However,  northern  families  were  using  slightly  more  milk 
and  its  products  in  1955  than  in  1948  whereas  south- 
erners were  using  a little  less.  Total  fruit  and  vegetable 
consumption  had  dropped  for  both  regions,  but  more 
for  the  South. 

Changes  in  calcium,  vitamin  A value,  and  riboflavin 
were  slight  for  both  regions.  However,  ascorbic  acid 
content  of  diets  dropped — for  the  North  about  one-tenth, 
for  the  South  over  two-tenths.  Both  groups  of  families 
were  using  somewhat  less  vegetables.  Those  in  the  North 
were  using  a little  more  fruit,  while  families  in  the  South 
were  using  less — particularly  of  citrus  fruits. 

City  diets  better  than  farm  in  A and  C 

Many  of  us  have  a picture  in  our  minds  of  the  dining 
table  in  the  farm  home  heavy  with  platters  of  meat, 
bowls  of  vegetables,  and  pitchers  of  milk.  We  tend  to 
think  that  farm  people  are  better  fed  than  city  people. 
These  ideas  are  not  entirely  valid,  however.  It  is  true 
that  farmers  eat  more  food  as  measured  in  terms  of  cal- 
ories. In  the  North  a somewhat  higher  percentage  of 
them  had  diets  that  met  recommendations  in  all  nu- 
trients. In  the  South  the  same  percentage  of  farm  as 
of  city  families  met  allowances  in  all  nutrients.  But, 
when  diets  did  not  meet  allowances  in  all  nutrients,  farm 
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families  fared  worse  than  city  families.  Farm  diets  in 
both  North  and  South  averaged  lower  in  vitamin  A 
\-alue  and  in  ascorbic  acid  than  city  diets. 

Farm  families  everywhere  used  more  milk,  grains,  fats, 
and  sugars.  They  used  less  fruits  and  vegetables  (except 
potatoes) — particularly  of  the  ascorbic  acid-rich  citrus 
fruits  and  the  vitamin  A-rich,  dark-green  and  deep-yel- 
low vegetables.  However,  this  survey  was  made  in  the 
spring  when  gardens  might  not  yet  be  producing  much 
and  when  last  year’s  home-canned  food  might  be  all 
gone.  In  another  season  more  vegetables  might  have 
been  available  on  farms. 

income  makes  a difference  in  diets 

The  higher  the  income  a city  family  has,  the  better 
its  diet  generally  is.  Farm  families  also  tend  to  have 
better  diets  when  they  have  more  money  available.  But 
the  quality  of  farm  diets  is  also  influenced  by  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  food  produced  at  home  for  which  no  direct 
cash  expenditure  need  be  made.  Besides,  farm  income 
frequently  cannot  be  measured  by  money  taken  in  dur- 
ing a single  year.  Therefore,  there  is  less  relationship 
between  the  quality  of  diet  and  money  income  on  farms 
than  in  cities. 

High  money  income  does  not  insure  a good  diet,  how- 
ever. Even  in  the  city  group  with  an  annual  income 
between  $8,000  and  $10,000,  8 percent  of  the  families 
had  food  that  failed  to  reach  recommended  levels  in 
four  or  more  nutrients.  For  families  such  as  these,  good 
nutrition  is  clearly  an  education  problem.  They  need 
to  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  choosing  a good 
diet  regularly  and  they  need  to  be  supplied  with  reliable 
information  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Not  all  nutrients  are  affected  to  the  same  extent  by 
income  level.  The  nutrient  with  the  closest  relationship 
to  income  was  ascorbic  acid.  The  better  off  the  family, 
the  more  likely  they  were  to  meet  recommended  levels 
of  this  vitamin — whether  they  lived  in  the  North  or 
South,  in  city  or  country.  People  with  more  money  to 
spend  used  more  fruits  and  vegetables  and  these  foods 
provided  nearly  all  of  the  ascorbic  acid  in  the  diet.  In 
particular  they  used  a great  deal  more  citrus  fruit  which 
alone  provided  over  a third  of  the  vitamin  C in  the 
average  USA  diet.  In  1955  families  with  incomes  under 
$1,000  used  only  enough  citrus  fruit  to  give  them  about 
one-eighth  cup  of  juice  a day  for  each  person;  those 
with  incomes  over  $10,000  had  an  average  of  over  one- 
half  cup. 

The  nutrient  least  related  to  the  income  level  of  the 
family  was  thiamine.  Families  with  high  incomes  were 
just  as  likely  to  fall  short  in  this  vitamin  as  those  with 
low  incomes.  Some  of  the  best  food  sources  of  thiamine 
were  enriched  or  whole-grain  flour,  cereals,  and  bread. 


and  meat,  particularly  the  meaty  parts  of  pork.  With 
higher  incomes,  families  tended  to  use  less  grains  and 
pork,  perhaps  because  of  mistaken  notions  that  they  are 
“fattening,”  or  perhaps  because  they  were  edged  out  of 
the  menu  by  other  foods. 

Low-income  families  improved  most 
between  1936  and  1948 

Data  based  on  total  supplies  of  food  in  the  Nation 
have  shown  that  averages  for  most  nutrients  were  higher 
in  the  midforties  than  before  or  since.  Averages  obtained 
from  national  dietary  surveys  of  urban  families  in  1936, 
1942,  1948,  and  1955  showed  similar  changes.  However, 
city  families  in  the  lower  third  of  the  income  distribu- 
tion benefited  much  more  from  dietary  changes  between 
1936  and  1942  and  between  1942  and  1948  than  they 
did  later.  At  the  time  of  each  of  the  surveys,  average 
quantities  of  nearly  all  dietary  essentials  were  greater 
for  those  in  the  highest  income  third.  However,  diets 
of  those  with  relatively  low  incomes  showed  greater  im- 
provement in  all  nutrients  between  1936  and  1942  and 
between  1942  and  1948  than  did  diets  of  the  higher  in- 
come group.  The  low-income  families  were  larger  con- 
sumers of  grains  and  thus  benefited  most  from  enrich- 
ment programs.  They  also  made  much  greater  gains 
in  consumption  of  meat  and  of  ascorbic  acid-rich  citrus 
fruits. 

All  income  groups  shared  equally 
in  changes  since  1948 

Between  1948  and  1955  the  rate  of  increase  in  nutri- 
ent content  of  the  average  diet  was  smaller  for  the  most 
part  than  it  had  been  in  earlier  years.  However,  pro- 
tein increased  more  since  1948  than  before  because  of 
increased  meat  consumption.  Ascorbic  acid  decreased 
owing  to  some  reduction  in  vegetable  consumption  and 
to  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  sources  less  rich  in 
this  vitamin. 

The  trend  that  was  noticed  prior  to  1948 — for  diets  of 
low-income  families  to  become  more  like  those  of  the 
higher-income  groups — seems  to  have  been  arrested. 
Between  1948  and  1955  all  of  the  income  groups  shared 
fairly  equally  in  the  changes. 

MATERIALS 

Listing  of  these  materials  is  for  the  information  of 
readers  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  recommendation. 
Materials  may  be  obtained  from  the  addresses  given. 
Symbols  refer  to — 

GPO — Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

IDS — International  Documents  Service,  2960  Broad- 
way, New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
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USDA — Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Report  of  available  exhibits.  Prepared  by  Exhibit 
Committee,  Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health  Section, 
Southeastern  District,  N.  Y.  State  Home  Economics 
Assn.  13  pp.,  50^.  Check  should  be  made  payable  to 
“SWPH  Section — S.  E.  District  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation” and  sent  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Inman,  Treasurer 
SWPH,  409  Edgecombe  Ave.,  Apt.  3H,  New  York  32, 
N.  Y. 

Popular  Materials 

The  child’s  meals  are  family  meals.  M.  E.  Sweeny 
and  M.  Eichelberger.  16  pp.,  illus.,  1958.  Merrill-Pal- 
mer  School,  71  Ferry  Ave.  East,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Budget-wise  family  meals — nutritious,  too.  30  pp., 
illus.,  1958.  Ohio  Dept.  Health,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Co- 
lumbus. 

In  buying  food  count  your  money.  Folder,  illus.,  1957. 
Ohio  Dept.  Health,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Columbus. 

Your  teeth  are  showing!  Are  you  proud  of  them? 
4 pp.,  illus.,  1958.  Alabama  State  Dept.  Public  Health, 
Montgomery. 

Food  for  fitness  ...  a daily  food  guide.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Leaflet  424,  8 pp.  Single  copy  may  be  obtained 
free  from  USDA.  GPO,  100  copies  $3.75.  Wall  chart, 
17%"x234^'" — GPO,  single  copy,  15^;  100  copies,  $9.00. 
Glossy  prints  of  chart  (black  and  white),  negative  num- 
ber DN-1256,  5"  X T (65^),  8"  x 10"  (85^J),  may  be 
obtained  from  Division  of  Photography,  Office  of  Infor- 
mation— make  check  payable  to  Office  of  Information, 
USDA. 

Foods  your  children  need.  Children’s  Bureau  Folder 
No.  14,  16  pp.,  illus.,  rev.  1958.  U;  S.  Dept.  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Wash.,  D.  C.  GPO,  10^. 

Snacks  and  treats.  J.  Czajkowski  and  R.  Conzemius. 
4-H  Foods  and  Nutrition  No.  1,  Univ.  of  Conn.  No. 
57-12,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 21  pp.,  illus. 

Food  for  fun.  J.  Czajkowski  and  R.  Conzemius.  4-H 
Foods  and  Nutrition  No.  2,  Univ.  of  Conn.  No.  57-13, 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture. 
25  pp.,  illus. 

Bring  these  4 to  your  table  every  day.  About  Home- 
making Guide  Series  No.  10,  Home  Economics  and  Nu- 
trition Service,  Community  Service  Society,  105  East  22 
St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  4 pp.,  NW-58. 

Food  Values 

Amino  acid  content  of  foods.  M.  L.  Orr  and  B.  K. 


Watt.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Home  Economics  Research 
Report  No.  4,  82  pp.,  Dec.  1957.  GPO,  45^. 

Food  Selection  and  Planning 

Beef — facts  for  consumer  education  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Agr.  Inf.  Bui.  84,  21  pp.,  illus.,  rev.  Jan.  1957.  GPO, 
15f 

Potatoes — facts  for  consumer  education.  L.  Fincher 
and  B.  M.  Mountjoy.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Agr.  Inf.  Bui. 
178,  30  pp.,  illus.,  1957.  GPO,  20f 
Quantity  and  cost  budgets  for  two  income  levels. 
Prices  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  September  1947, 
The  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in  Social  Economics 
of  the  University  of  California,  1958.  86  pp.  Order 

from  A.  S.  U.  C.  Store,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  $1.75. 

Food  Preparation 

Dry  beans,  peas,  lentils  . . . modern  cookery.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Leaflet  326,  24  pp.,  1957.  USDA. 

Potatoes  in  popular  ways.  M.  E.  Kirkpatrick  and  C. 
E.  Falatko.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Home  and  Garden  Bui. 
55,  22  pp.,  illus.,  1957.  USDA. 

Home  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Home  and  Garden  Bui.  10,  rev.,  48  pp.,  illus., 
1957.  USDA. 

Surveys 

Manual  for  nutrition  surveys.  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Nutrition  for  National  Defense.  160+ 
viii  pp.,  illus..  May  1957.  GPO,  $1.50. 

Food  consumption  and  dietary  levels  of  rural  families 
in  the  North  Central  region,  1952.  M.  Orshansky,  C. 
LeBovit,  E.  C.  Blake,  M.  A.  Moss.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
AIB  157.  210  pp.,  Nov.  1957.  GPO,  $1. 

Food  production  for  home  use  by  households  in  the 
United  States — by  region.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Household 
Food  Consumption  Survey  1955,  Report  No.  12,  88  pp., 
illus.,  Jan.  1958.  (Agricultural  Research  Service  and 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  USDA,  cooperating.) 
GPO,  55 f 

Farmers’  expenditures  in  1955  by  regions — for  produc- 
tion and  farm  living  . . . with  tables  on  off-farm  in- 
come. A cooperative  survey.  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  USDA;  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Statis.  Bui.  224,  134+ix  pp.,  Apr.  1958.  GPO,  $1. 
Nutrition  Education 

Teaching  nutrition  in  the  elementary  school.  Nutr. 
Educ,  Series  Pamphlet  No.  7.  U.  S.  Dept.  Health,  Edu- 
cation. and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  rev.  1955. 
GPO,  25<p. 


Institute  of  Heme  Economies,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the  inter- 
agency  Committee  on  Nutrition  Education  and  School  Lunch.  (The  printing  of  this  publication  has  been  approved  by  the 

Bureau  of  the  Budget,  July  27,  1955.) 
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